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HE settlement of New England was one of the 
results of the Reformation. Those hardy 
Puritans who first landed on these shores 
were Protestant dissenters, driven hither by 


| religious persecution. ‘To them this wilderness, with 
ali its terrors, was the long desired refuge from the 


tyranny of the Established Church. They did not 


come for gain, nor for ease and comfort, though 


there were some adventurers who followed in their 


train thinking to enrich themselves. New England 
was, indeed, a wilderness into which every man 


| must go with a sturdy self reliance and hew a 
| path for himself, if he would have one. Those 


ee who came for gain and found it not, as many did; 


soon grew disheartened and returned to England ; 
while those who were driven to seek these shores 
by obnoxious forms of worship, surmounted all 


obstacles and built for themselves homes in the 
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-wilderness,—homes since grown to be great cities 
of commerce and manufactures, and to be seats 
of learning, wealth and refinement. They did not 
‘come here because of unjust laws or tyrannical 


y they did not come with hatred toward the 
mother country; on the contrary, they entertained 
the kindest feelings toward her and all her people 
and rulers. While they could not support nor res- 
pect the enforced forms of worship then existing in 
that country, they grieved at the intolerance and cor- 
ruptions. They loved old England at all times and 
under all circumstances, They were loyal to the 
flag. When departing from Holland for America 
they declined to sail under the Dutch flag, and 


hoisted the flag of their native land. They could 
say with Cowper :— | 


** England, with all thy faults I love thee still,— 
My Country.” 


In religious matters those who came to Salem 
‘differed somewhat from those who established them- 
selves at Plymouth. The former were not true sep- 
aratists from the Church of England; they were 
dissenters from its corruptions, its intolerance, and 
its formula only. In the words of the ministers at 
‘Salem, to John and Samuel Brown in 1629, they 
separated “not from the Church of England, but 
from its corruptions.” ‘*We came away,” said 
they, “from the common prayer and ceremonies in 
our native land ; in this place of liberty we cannot, 
ae will not, use them.” On the other hand, the 


people who settled at Plymouth were separatists. 


} 








LANKA } A few years after the settlement at Plymouth a 


‘number of persons led by Rev. John Lyford, dis- 


satisfied with the extreme separation of the Colony 
-and Church from the English Church, removed to 
'Nantasket, near the entrance to Boston harbor, 
where they made a temporary settlement, and the 


next year (1625) removed again, this time to Cape. 


Ann. Here they attempted to plant a farming, fish- 
ing and trading colony, and being joined by Mr. 
Lyford, and Roger Conant, the former was made 
preacher and the latter “ governor.” When Conant 
‘arrived at Cape Ann, which must have been some 
time in the fall of 1625, he found the affairs in an 
unsatisfactory state. The fishing had turned out 
unprofitable and there was much insubordination. 


He was unable to revive the interest, and in the fall 


of 1626 the settlement broke up, a portion of the 


people returning to England.'/ Conant, it appears, 
‘had sailed up along the shores of the Cape as far 
as the mouth of the Naumkeag river during the 
summer of that year, and marked it as one evidently 


suitable as a ‘“‘receptacle for such as upon the 
account of religion would be willing to begin a for- 
eign plantation in this part of the world.” Conant 
was aman of vigor and courage, and he succeeded 
on his return in breathing enough of his own spirit 
‘into those of the settlers who had not already re- 
‘turned, to induce them to follow him to Naumkeag ; 
‘there to lay the foundation of a colony destined to 
plant the spirit of Puritanism so deeply and so 


firmly that amid the changes of two_hundred and . 


| fifty years it still bears its impress. | 
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Rev. Mr. White of Dorchester, England, who had 
been largely instrumental in planting the Cape Ann 
colony, felt grieved to learn that it must be aban- 
doned, and in response to Conant’s suggestion that 
a settlement might be effected at Naumkeag, wrote 
him that if he, John Balch, John Woodbury and 


_ Peter. Palfry, would ‘‘stay at Naumkeag and give 


timely notice thereof, he would provide a patent for 
them and send them whatever they should write for, 


_ either men, provisions or goods to trade with the In- 


_ dians.” {| We are not to understand from this letter 


of White’s that only three men accompanied Conant 
_to Naumkeag from Cape Ann. He alluded to these, 


doubtless, because of their prominence in the colony, 
or, perhaps, because Conant had made particular 
mention of them in his letter to Mr. White.’ The 


' number who came hence from Cape Ann was about 


twenty-five, or one-half of the settlement there. 
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: v« Hardly had the 
first settlement been effected at Naumkeag, and 
preparations made for permanently abiding there, 
when dissatisfaction was manifested by some of the 
settlers. They were dissatisfied with the location, 
and with the prospects for the future, and they also 
professed a dread of interference from the Indians. — 
__The desire to remove was heightened by the pro- 
posal of Mr. Lyford that they follow him to Vir- 
ginia, whither he was to go at once. Several 
announced a determination to accept the offer. 
Had Conant consented to go with them, every 
member of the little wilderness settlement would 
have readily departed. But he would not go him- 
self, and strongly urged the others to remain, de- 
claring, that “they might go if they wished, and 
though all of them should forsake him, he should 
wait the providence of God in that place, not 
doubting that if they departed he should have more 
company.” Again the reasoning of Conant pre- 
yailed and Lyford was obliged to depart unac- 
companied. He died shortly after arriving at the 
Virginia settlement. 
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£ gin the month of March, 1628, the 


council of Plymouth for New England, “disregard- 


ing a former grant of a large district on Charles 
River,’ conveyed to Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John 
Young, Thomas Southcoate, John Humphreys, John 
Endicott and Simon Whitcomb, ‘ The soil then 
denominated Massachusetts Bay,” which was de- 
scribed as lying ‘‘ between three miles to the north- 
ward of Merrimack River, and three miles to the 
southward of Charles River, and in length within 
the described breadth, from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the South Sea.’ 

This document ‘bore date of March 19, 1628. 
Most of the grantees were from the vicinity of Dor- 
chester. Through the active efforts of White they 
soon. associated with themselves Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, John Winthrop, Isaac Johnson, Matthew 
Cradock, Increase Nowell, Thomas’ Goffe, Richard 
Bellingham, Theophilus Eaton, William Pynchon 


_ and several others, ‘‘of whom nearly all,” says Ban- 


| 





croft, ‘‘united religious zeal with a Cae for 
vigorous action.” ‘Gxradeek-wasnetine-as-ergrernor, 






| Foran was the aasgiinad agent at tN Tanmicene™ ‘but 


the company, though recognizing his ability and 
his great service in the past, thought best to select 
one of their own number to be the actual governor of 
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the colony, and therefore chose John Endicott, 
whom Gov. Bradford pronounced ‘‘a worthy gen- 
tleman.” Endicott was a thorough nonconformist ; 
aman of great moral courage, benevolence and 
firmness. The new Governor and his worthy wife, 
together with a few others, set sail for their new 
home, June 20, 1628, and arrived in Salem harbor 
on September 6, of the same year./ There has been 
much controversy in the past as to whether Endi- 
cott is entitled to the honor of being the first Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. The question has never 
been settled; the difference seems to consist mainly 
in the meaning of the title. During Endicott’s 
term, the meetings of the company were held in 
England, while under Winthrop they were held in 
Massachusetts. 

Endicott sent back a “‘ good report” of the new 
country, which induced others to join the plantation 
over which he had been appointed Governor, so that 
the number of inhabitants was now between fifty 
and sixty. But harmony did not long abide with 
them ; before the close of the year 1628, dissensions 
arose between the first settlers, or followers of 
Conant, and their successors, or those who came 

over with Endicott. The former did not like being 
superseded and governed by those who had joined 
them after they had braved the dangers of making 
a settlement. The sale of the colony by the Dor- 
chester proprietors to the Massachusetts Corpora- 
tion, also contributed to the dissent. Still another 
cause, was the dispute over the propriety of tobacco 
growing. ‘The first settlers desired to grow the 


| weed ; the new-comers, deeming it injurious to health 
and morals, objected, except for the 


medicine. Th- purposes of 
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s Conant complained 
even that he and _ his followers were accounted 
little better than slaves. “™ . 
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-. , However, these differences of opinion were, 
to all hiecaca appearances, soon harmonized. At 
a General Court, convened by Endicott in the fol- 
lowing June, all “united in an effort to promote 
the common good.” It was at this meeting that 
the name Salem (meaning peace) was substituted 
for that of Naumkeag. White, in his ‘‘ Planter’s 
Plea,” tells us that it was done « upon a fair ground, 
in remembrance of a peace settled upon a confer- 
ence at a general meeting between them and their 
neighbors, after expectance of some dangerous jar.” 
Signs of this social eruption were discernible, how- 
ever, for some years after. 
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of March, 1629, the King confirmed the et 
Massachusetts by the Plymouth Council for Nee 
England, which had been made during the previou 
year. The charter Which thus received the ran 


name of the ‘* Governor and Colony of the Massa- 


chusetts Bay in New Eng 


ah a a half-century 4s a most precious boon, 
as the Constitution of 4 new republic. The 

charter wag stanted in March } @ in April the 

embarkation was well advanced, The depaniee ae 


month. The humber of Persons who embarked wag 


about two hundred ; of whom about. si 


females — l 
ales married and unmarried — and twenty-six 


children, 


There were four ministers in the company. ua 
them — Higginson and Skelton — were men ae 
than ordinary rank, and they were destined to e p 
no unimportant part in the History of the eed ie 
They had been selected for this BpasiOn by t x a 
company which recognized the importance : a, 
ious instruction to a people whose professed obj 


1* 


In seeking these new homes was the propagating of 
a free gospel)’ Francis Higginson was a graduate 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Samuel Skelton 
was from Clare Hall, Cambridge. Both were men 
of high standing, of brilliant parts. Both were in 
full sympathy with the colonists, who had preceded 
them to these shores or were now to accompany 
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' highly interesting correspondence Dp 


ff some 
assed between 


the hom and Mr. Higei 
ome company and Mr. Higginson during the 


year. 
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The letters from the company sound like 


advice from a watchful parent to an absent son. 
In one letter idleness, is discountenanced: ‘‘ Noe 
idle drone (is to) be permitted to live among us.” 
Justice is urged in this spirit: ‘‘Wee hartely pray 
you to admit of all complaints that shall be made 
to you, or any of you that are of the councell, be 
the complaints never so meane, and pass it not 
slightly over but seriously examine the truth of the 
business.” For the inculcation of good morals, 
‘‘Wee pray you to make some good lawes for the 
punishment of swearers, whereof it is to be feared 
too many are adicted.” The colony is advised to 
suppress intemperance by endeavoring ‘‘ though 
there bee much strong water sent for sale, so to 
order it as that salvages may not for our lucre sake 
bee induced to excessive use, or rather abuse of it,” 
and by punishing those ‘‘ who shall become drunck.” 
Allusion is also made in this letter to the growing 
of tobacco; and it urges that ‘noe tobacco bee 
planted unless it bee some small quantitie for mere 
necessitie and for phisick for preservacon of their 
healths, and that the same bee taken privately by 
ancient men and none others.” /The advice and in- 
structions contained in this and other letters of 
which we have given but brief abstracts, laid the 


_ foundation of that high social and moral standard 


| of life whichbe> , % 
Part on nee ik Seaceay A Geanrctaded, 


Wor a 


«voarked characteristic of the 


people of the colony. 
The twentieth day of J uly 
ior t apar 
of the new emigrants was se 
( town) meeting 3 for, in the language of the age, as + 
solemn day of humiliation, for choyce of a pastor 


following the arrival 
t (for holding @ 
a 





_and teacher for Salem.” The meeting was opened 
| with prayer and preaching, after which the vote 


was taken “‘ by each one writing in a note the name . 


of his choice.” This was the origin of the use of 
the ballot in this country.1 Skelton was thus chosen 
pastor, and Higginson, teacher. Having made 


choice of these, the sixth day of August was 
designated for the completion of the church organi- 


zation. On that day deacons and ruling elders 


were chosen. Thus was fully constituted the First 


Church at Salem, and the ‘“ first Protestant Church 
in America, on the principle of the independence 
of each religious community.” No liturgy was 
used; unnecessary ceremonies were rejected, and 


‘the simplicity of Calvin was reduced to a still 


} 


| 


plainer standard.” 
The ‘confession of faith and covenant” adopted 
by the church on that day, was undoubtedly the work 


of the pious Higginson./ It has been a question 
whether there was, in addition to this, a ‘‘ test creed 


or sectarian articles of faith,” which all were required 
to sign before being admitted to member hin The 





neasondeh Careful examination of this evidence leads 


toa belief that the signing of the covenant alone 


constituted membership, coupled, of course, with 


good moral character. This covenant was probably 


the briefest Ghurch covenant the\world has ever seen. | 
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/It is all in one sentence, and, short as is that sen- 
tence, it seems to contain sufficient for the founda- 
tion of a church. / It reads: 

‘Wr COVENANT WITH THE LORD, AND ONE WITH 
ANOTHER, AND DO BIND OURSELVES IN THE PRESENCE 
OF GOD, TO WALK TOGETHER IN ALL HIS WAYS, AC- 
CORDING AS HE IS PLEASED TO REVEAL HIMSELF UNTO 
Us, IN HIs BLESSED WORD OF TRUTH :” 

The late Rey. Charles W. Upham, one of the 


| worthy successors of Skelton in the pastorate of this 
_ church, in his rededicatory address in 1867, said: 


‘*It comprises in a condensed shape and surpassing 
simplicity, beauty and force of phrase, the piety, 
obedience and faith of servants of the Lord, and the 


freedom of every individual mind, with the love that 
ought to bind all believers, of every shade of doc- 


trine, every form of worship, and every variety of 
denomination, into one body and one communion of 
Spirit.” Was not the doctrine embodied in this 


' covenant, written two hundred and ferty.eight years 


ago, far in advance of a large part of the civilized 
world of the present age? And is it not a most 
remarkable fact, that the first church organized in 
America, should rest on foundations which gener- 


-ation after generation, during a wonderfully pro- 


gressive period, should be unable to improve? (Any 
thing further than this, would have been in direct 
antagonism with the known views of Higginson and 


Skelton, and most of the other settlers. Their 


| 


theology was the great law of ricur. Their re- 
ligion was the religion of the Gotpen Rutr. The 
bible was their only recourse for the conduct of life. 
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The simple form of worship established by the 


church was not acquiesced in by some at Salem. 


There were those who, though opposed to State 


Censorship and to the intolerance and the corrup- 


tions of the Established Church did, nevertheless, 


| believe in the liturgy and the common prayer. 
| They were ably led by John and Samuel Browne, 
| who gathered all the dissenters from the First 


Church and “upheld the common prayer worship.” 


The strife between the factions was of short du- 
_ration. In a few weeks, the Brownes were re- 


manded back to England as ‘‘factious and eyil- 
conditioned men.” This action was sustained on 
the ground that “the success of the colony would 
be endangered by a breach of its unity ;” that 
the co-existence of the liberty of the colonists with 
prelacy was not possible. The supporters of the 


liturgy reasoned that in a land where ‘liberty 


of conscience and freedom of worship” was mh 
paramount object, they ought to be allowed to wo 
ship with freedom. 4 
ae plea was reproved as sedition, and their 
worship was forbidden as a mutiny.” This may 


ve have been sound seasoning and consistency in 1629, 


but it would hardly be deemed to be such in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 


‘‘ For virtue’s self may too much zeal be ae 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 
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( The Brownes, on their return to England, spread 
‘scandalous stories” regarding the sermons and 
other utterances of the ministers and others in the 
ef Solas Sire But, fortunately, the ship which car- 
| _ried them back, bore also letters from those newly 
arrived here assuring friends in England of the 
beauties of the new land, and its freedom from 
_the persecutions of the English Church. These let- 
_ters were published and widely circulated. Their in- 
fluence was magical. Hundreds of the persecuted 
expressed a desire to join the freedom-enjoying pil- 
_grims in America. 
_ The failure of other colonies did not dampen their 
ardor. Others had gone for gain and failed; they 
would go only for purity of religion, and they 
would know no failure. To them, death in the 
wilds of the new world, enjoying freedom to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of conscience, 
was preferable to any life in the old, worshipping 


‘after the formula of another. 
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impulsewand emigrate to Massachusetts, Cradock, 
‘the governor of the company, who had ever mani- 


fested a deep interest in the infant colony, at a 


meeting on July 28, 1629, moved ‘ the transfer of 
the plantation to those that should inhabit there.” 
On the twenty-sixth of the following month, John 
Winthrop, Isaac Johnson, Thomas Dudley, Richard 
Saltonstall, and eight others, ‘‘men of large for- 


tunes and liberal culture,” solemnly agreed that if 


the court would transfer to them the entire govern- 
ment and the charter of the colony, before the close 
of September, they would go and dwell in New Eng- 
land. Three days later, on a vote being taken “‘ by 
a show of hands,” it appeared that the request was 
granted, and it was ordered “ that the government 
and patent be settled in New England ;” so that the 
place of meeting of the company should be there, 
instead of in London. It was ostensibly a com- 
mercial operation; but it was actually the first 
step toward the formation of a future powerful and 
independent commonwealth. John Winthrop was 
chosen governor of the colony for one year. Hum- 
phrey was chosen deputy, and several assistants 


_ were selected. Humphrey resigning before the de- 
_ parture, Thomas Dudley was made his successor. 


Winthrop and his seven hundred followers, in 
eleven ships, sailed from England on March 29, 
1630. They arrived off Salem on June 1: * They 
were,” says Bancroft, ‘a community of believers, 
professing themselves to be fellow-members of 
Christ; not a school of philosophers, proclaiming 
universal toleration and inviting associates without 
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_Tegard to creed.” Love of freedom of conscience 





and the forms of civil and religious liberty, which 
to them were as precious as their lives, and “ rey- 
erence for their faith,” were the incentives which 
moved them to cross the stormy Atlantic to new 
and untried Shores, leaving their homes and their 
kindred three thousand miles behind. But they 
went gladly, hopefully ; and not until they arrived 
at Salem, where they found the people poorly con- 
ditioned, suffering for want of food, clothing and 
Shelter, and from diseases, did their zeal abate. 
More than eighty of the Salem plantation had died 
during the winter, Higginson, himself, lay at 
death’s door. Those who were able thronged to 
the shore to meet the new-comers and beg for 


food. Such a greeting did not favorably impress 


Winthrop and his companions with Salem as a 
place of settlement ; therefore, he and a number of 
others sailed into Boston harbor and up the Mystic 
river for a few miles. On their return, Winthrop 
recommended a point about three miles up this 
river as one suitable for a settlement. Not all of 
the party were pleased with the location selected, 
Some remained in Salem, while others followed 


_ Winthrop, and, landing at Charlestown, scattered 
to Watertown, Malden and Lynn. Winthrop re- 


mained at Charlestown, whither he removed the seat 
of government from Salem, much to the regret of 
the people of the latter place. They had hoped to 
make Salem the metropolis — ‘ the source of trade, 
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G Bancroft, vol. I, Pp. 280. 
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wealth, law and influence,”— and the transfer ot 
the seat of government deeply touched their pride. 
But feeling that the public welfare demanded the 
sacrifice they ‘“‘ waived all for the greater public 
benefit, and bowed in submission and continued 
their efforts to advance the common weal.” 

The removal of the capital from Salem did not 
check its growth, which continued slowly but surely 
until in 1637 it numbered nearly a thousand inhabi- 
tants. It was a miniature republic, where the people 
met on a common level, and, consulting together on 
the public good, made their own laws and chose 
their own ministers, and elders, and _ teachers. 
They did not ask the assent of the King to any of 
their acts. They did not recognize him in any way 
as their ruler. Feeling themselves to be a free 
people, they governed themselves accordingly. So 
it may be said that the settlement of Salem, as a 
permanent town, was fully assured as early as the 
beginning of the year 1640. 


eae territory comprised “in the town of Salem at 
| Uns time was much greater than at present. It in 


cluded all of the present city of Salem, and the 


t ‘blel 
bee of Marblehead, Beverly, Manchester, Wen- 


ham, Danvers, P 
% » Peabod : 
Topsfield sf. Phase ey i and part of Middleton and 


ae S towns were detach 
ote enham, May 10, 1643 ; Manch t th 
: D3 Marblehead, M Toutes 


ay 2, 1649; Tonsfiel 

Oct. 14, 1668 ; ida 
; June 16,1757. ~The last 
divided into Danvers 
hen the name of the latter 


Oct. 18, 1650: Beverly 
June 20, 1728 ; Waters 
named was subsequently 
| South Danvers, and t 
_ changed to Feabody. 
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